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ABSTRACT . 

A review of ttager in the evolution of the language 
Laboratory shown that ite function has changed in the past 20 years. 
Originally it was described as a way of providing 6 means for 
abundant practice of audiolingual drills. Currenthy, it is described 
as a learning center with multiple resources and functions. It might 
be charactorized at a facilitative system whose purpose is to, help 
learners cultivete and fulfill their own expectations. Two case 
atudies illustrate its form and function. First, beginning language 
Classes might have three tosturan: large group, smoll:group, and 
independent study sessions. The small group conversation sessions 
would be hold near the laboratory and would use its materials. All 
the independent study and practice would be done in the laboratory or, 
at home. In this framework, instructors are freed from more 7 
mechanical aspects of teaching, and so have the time ond energy to 
facilitate learning. Different approaches ond time-divisions can ba 
adapted to students’ personalities and learning styles, For 
intermediate, advanced, and literature Classes, the laboratory 
functions a8 ® resource center, providing materials and o 
multi-dimensional context for learning. A sizable bibliography, a 
glossary of totms, and examples of integrative techniques are 
appended. (AMH) ae 
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4 ¥ Whea Stat ffot furmulated the bagn’ tenet’. uf latiguage lateitg. — - 
fofv wrdifigutateed and wee 1h 1960 oifustutaleol Mméthide ete al thé 
fiok Latastatuties optah¢ wp lke wed al every level of leatting. 
eEilue wl was Muted, ibeltuteta were awed He 1970, cfoteccctti had 
fice hi keg iightv foar, wbotrin ture rebelled, dnd the langubes latest atte ‘ 
‘ead alifiivet ahaddoned — & | 


Ha oftrb ing that while fe Neveut trier! Ries Brea unporiance io 


es ional or sfidividualfed iistructon methods (Abe et al, 1995) festincs: . 
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I the 1980's, the term “language laboratory” has beer replaced * 
by words such ao Language Cenire. Language Learning Centee. 
Communication Centre. Audio-V oual Centre, fa Sond-videatheque. the 
Sound and Video Library. The term “laboratory” seems proscribed 
amuing the avant-garde, reflecung the gradual rejection of “scientific” 
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* preduced spudenis ay competent if language ih wher et ai, (94) 
{ aleitunately, thal level of vomipetence wan defintely véen by both 
siudeals atid ietiuciote ac father madequate im 
. 4 

heevemenl a command alm, other 
pieblemis atese Machinery. Kiught if the heyday of opium hui 
unueed seemed ta proliferate, breeding 1h cbacive corners of the 
casraim or labialory, repraicing few offepriig which gathered 
duct joel as qunckly ae theif parent machies Classes tidshraamed, 
iairuty Aumbers dwindled Language teachers began to feel bhe 
mirmetdy plsupe threatened with arademin genride by adminuteaters 
imical an reducing perswanel coets 


in addilson te adequate a 


fhe pressures fru both lterary specialiets and administrators 

, fet dadguage (cathers tu justify theif camlence in terms of intelioctual 

prestige th ine cave and rentability in the other, had, however, pomuve 
resulli a muverient towards innovation and integravion 


‘The language laboratory has gone through several stages i. 
hepati asa mewiann tool in the hands of behaviorunoriented (hearete 
cians 4 key (u accurate, measurable “sienufic? learning. If, we fact, 
many teachers viewed if with a jaundiced eye, no wonder some 
theuries implied a wivh, af nat the capability. of replacing the human, 
clement ontirely ° 
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Afd vet Ihe language lakwaiety did Aoi de put oi 
Red by the gical Uasppaualment ‘ie ehu hoped fut a mate f 
fd Klee up fi eioked ai Naik chdpe aad fuainia fi Sat teiffi 
Sean avi Sere sf ihe fotmof a Language | earning Cente. defined 
ae 2 wealiol feel Shah peraied ihe HHipleMetilalain of the sated 
ew le Knnjues (Mefdeda Martell, 1976y The hae heiace 
afd labstaisty Blasted 
fraditwtial hear, . 
wf 
The nght angled rome aad Nidare Kuthe sah fobot lapes 
gtadually wfiened and hivadened wnta a Marthe and impreane 
vatiets of Placinal tase avadable te any teacher With intereed and 
"  Unaginalw Phe latywatery nu longer unpined a fieni, a ley HAnque, 
a sel pattern, M Fesponded tu the Reeds uf both leacher and audents 
Ava Sind and Videu Libiary, it incladed with ts Feeuisices he giise: 
het Hilen art muue all aipeh of civdeatun 
iJ 
The han prnuple shah justifies the Cantence uf the Aew ii pe 4 
uf laboratory = lajegraton - imiegratien of wine matenals, inle gras 
ban wf teuhniqiey, iitegtatien of chills (eee Appendis BY No longer 
a sictde faim vet apart (usually buried in the basement, «vied alent 
as a Pename OMe OF laKe a week hy bored tudenta and duaffected * 
icachets, Die laboratery 1 a Lore Mure vonifortable, with fiewbic 
hire Gir widens wre, it can aicees fur the icacher thine ‘materials 
Aevewary tH a, feiiferve, illustrate or supplement ideas and 
Mructures It tan cater ti any approach, any goal sinuctiiralat i 
hutional/ funcional, the literature Uae, the crilaation claw, the 
thentele with specific PUrPRE. professions, travel, «porte, wigputic 


sludics ' 
It Use Current cdicational terminology, the language laboratory 
has changed from a “manipulative learning system" whose purpose 


is “to cnable learners to fulfill other people's cxpeciations of them” 
tia “facilitative syatem" whose purpose ws “io help the learner culuvate P 
and fulfill capectations of his own” (Veather, 1978) * 
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All thes dees mideed siuad vefy Be Mul how proctsal are the 
es vpieme® Jud how due tne few langus lateWaiaty achieve 
siiggiaiin® Toy rave tudes can be.uedd ae sMlusifetsons the begia: 
feng language law ead ihe witermediole crvilaaien oF lilerature clam 
(ee Appesdaes ¢ aad D) ® 


Neginaing (anguage Class 

in beginfung language, the Amernan wdivwdualization Ihearies 
have piuduced ihe moet-abundant models (Levis, i9al) Based on 
jechnngues HAL leeted if erence courees, they have ihree features 
“a genetal avecmibly wean”, “a atiall assembly eerwani” and an 
“dependent vludy eesean” Geng programmed Gude vyeiial materials 
ch aher etal , 1972) Thee ine teflecte the baen theory thal students 


pligres at mdvedual rates, shave vared goals and feed vaned 
iehatuee for succesaful learMig Adapted te language courses, the 
revulls afo a sei Of sclf-unsieuctonal modules, combined with floating 
wonlaut Hours , 

The ttadssonal grammar class becomes 4 problem-solving haur, 
ihe instructor w avarlable at cet limice 10 discties nd correct ‘specific, 
pre-announced aructural problem areas. While thee method is struct: 
rally urienied, ut could be adapted to the communicative approach 
ty Uefring sstuatians rather than druciural sets. 


' Dunng the week, teaching Geestants are avarlable to lead © 
Lunveraton Brouptyal a vanety of posted times, with themes again 
pre-announced, 0 that One seminar missed can be made‘ dp later in, 
the week These vemmmars are located nca\ the laboratory and use 
ie materials tapes, Alms, videos, slides, ete, All materials uigd in 
claw are also available in the study lah, sudents may repeal, prepare, 
catch up, or advance, my 


Yall ‘other work 1 done in the study lab of at home, Ideally, 

a trained monitor should be ‘available at all temes in the study lab 

for individual tutoring, Written and oral asingnments are presenicd 
by way af workbooks and audio-video Cassettes, in a sclf-correcting. 
format, Computer-adsisted instructional maienals reinforce the work- 

books, Workbooks and oral work may 4e checked by instructors or 

not, depending on the course definition. : ae 
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; Coc Le a ee ae . 
| __ Progresso denned by tesla, both seritten and oral, adminijiered 
eo ery thetd week. 10 the labutatiry Sample teste are avdilable Stydente 
Judes (he cwwy feadssess for tenting, aad may peesent themaelves 
fy level they feel a appropriate - (etting i available af moe 
et umulianewusly No student may Proceed to the neat act of‘ 
EAMENKA Sibel passing the appropriate level ten Credit fy given 
. Cither in lerttie of partcredit ae adn Riven Until a cet numbed of tows : 


have been succesfully compicied -° ‘ : 


* Objectives have been fained concefning the uudents ability to 
leatfi independently fram media:hased material Problems de cviat, , 
"ae Sith aA method, but natin thi area in pict, current generations ’ 
: uf sluderiis are media children, they grow Up with televdion, cassette 
tape decks and more and mare frequcntly, with computers Meni 
documented problems are paychalogical “students pe afe NOL scif: 
Garensand can learn ell only in more tentrolic situations Ker 
thee group, a (radihanally structured claw wih sei contact hours and ‘ 
supervised lab work i provided Students may plac themscives, ar ~ . 
“ieaithere may recommend ane approach aver the ot 


: Lurther objections deal with admimatrative cor 
fequutements A fulitime coordinator 19 certaioly cae 
ing Sal? hours are equal Ge fewer, whic offering gleater Neaibiluy r 
M venient and greater individual contact Seminat haus: can be , . 
eapanded of diminwhed at the jast minute wince they valve graduate: 

OF Cenidr student aiuatanta. ; ‘ 
The inatewctor 1 this freed from the mare mechinical aspects 
* OF CorreCHOn, except for some face-t-face oral testing. Mii cther wark 
is corrected and graded by teaching asastants using Matrices and sg 
models. It 16 important to note here that thi corrcetyhn/ feedback 
aystem can Only function ai the lower ievels of sccond language 
. learning, where siridtures are:mare ngtd, errors more Predictable pnd - ’ 


* Studenta are regarded as adults responsible for they own learn- 

3 ing, They are made aware of progress or weaknesses t rough the ; 
eh and seminan, ? 
4 a 

If Comprehension 18 at the base of any true second-language 
Igarning (Krashen, 1978, Terrell, 1977), then at the very least, materials ( 

Corresponding: io diferent student Objectives, needs dnd learning 
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sitategees muri be-wvadlabje, from the “highest” intellectual levels = 
politics, sacralagy. art to the more humble intercats ~ sports. cooking. 
vaday words, These supplements tw the mere standardized core 
_ fhaténale enhanae motivation, accentuate’ the individual's importance 
and femforce pregrcss In theyemunar, the project-antented approach 


F (eee Appendsa Ad seinforces thee aspect, , 
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So, given the same manpower. the integratiqn of the language 


laboratory through the individualiecd approach has produced a system 
Much more fespandive fo the individual 
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‘The intermediate Advanced Language Class 


bor language clasiss above the introductory level, the laboratory 
> finchans ai 4 core resaurce, sn a Ibrary mode Comparative stylistics, 
iranslatan, advanced grammar (given the proper individualized mo- 
duies) qe well as videos treating specific problems and situations, 
semantic teas ailustrated by chps from film jand telcviston. 
‘gdvertwements, dialects, - all these language materials can be 
summoned at anunsant’s notie, in seipanse to student interest ‘and 
pedagogical need. - : 
Peeaeeg 4 | 
The Literature and Civilisation Class . 

Lor literature and caviliator courses, the visual media are 
extremely effective, The great Inerary treasufes of the world have 
been superbly translated to the small or big screens: authors record 
there views at length; the best critics of the times debate on television 
and radio, ‘ther comments highlighted by relevant’ excerpts of the 
works under Uiscussion; : ' ' 

No one is advocating an illiterate society, but stimulating discus- 
son can spring from a viewing of Le Grand Meauines, followed by 
4 prose analysis, To see Rohmer's Perceval is to facilitate understanding 
of 4 pork as removed from the students’ consciousness as that of 
Chrétian de Troyes, Or again, one cin view Année derniére a 
Marienbad, aten to Robbe-Grillet or Resnais discuss the work, then 
plunge into the nouveau roman, — 


,  Iis perhaps at this level that tho communicative approach, with 
is omphasis on authentic-materials, can produce its most exciting 
“ 3 134 
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teaults. A multi-dimeaiional contest ercated by words, images and 

sound, by debate amang~authon and critics, by discussion among 

instructors and students, 1s as close to a tric immenion situation as 

reality will allow in an academic setting, eee 

. Feature films are @ possibly ideal tool in terms of authentic 

language (Carranza and Whitmer, 1976) and aituations, af most levels 

Of learning above zero, Useful exploitation of the material depends : 

Gn adequate equipment: videotape, which allows stop/start, freeze rs 

frames. and quick playback, Some techdiques for exptoitation include | 

vocabulary presentation, dialogue dubbing or substitution, rote play- ‘ 

ing: Sound-irack recording for wie with varied comprehension tech- 

maues (fee Appendix B), Filmsallow student exposure to varied 

Fegiiters, expecially the familar spoken form used frequently in current 

films such as thase of Diane Kurys and most of the td/éromans from 

Radio-Canada, . 

Conclusion 7 ee oe ‘ _ 
Needless to say, success depends on a well-equipped. well 

maintained laboratory. Nothing ws more discoura ing than poor sound, 

Stauc, or purple faces, Materials must be kept up to date: old-fashioned 

clothing and aititudes reduce students to helptess giggles, Effective 

teaching needs thorough preparation of materials, - 


* 


Other requirements for success are psychological. First, teachers 
. Must give up the “God role": they are no longer the sole source 
of knowledge for the student, Secondly, models are no longer as rigidly 
defined, Several pronuntiations are acceptable, varied structures to 
ask questions or to respond. Authentic “language is myriad and . 
unpredictable, The language laboratory can offer to students those 
Varieties of communicative acts and expericnces that can give them , 
the feeling that, plunged into real life, they would indeed have learned; 
in the classroom/laboratory some of the necessary skills not only for 
Survival in-the target culture, but for meaningful communication at 
_ 4 personal level, : . . 
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, ix A: A ‘Glossary of Methods 
‘\ |and Current Jargon 


* 
. 
U : . 


' di terial’ mi hh /; see individualized instruction. =. 
Athen 


fi ateriuls;; include all materials ‘NOT created for language teach- . 


"ing purposes. stich as posters, commercials, cartoons, leaflets, interviews 


which are. not, rehearsed, all theatre and film, television plays aod: .: 


7 NA recarding of a play in slow clear specch is more aythentic than 
Mt Written around a structure” with professional actors reading the 
dis Nt gue (Carrdnza and Whitmer, 1976), 


+ "Condition nigcesaaire, quoique non suffisanic, du bon emploi d'un 


_ document authdnugue, la compréhension de tous les ¢iéments commu- . 
* nicatifs qu'il met en jeu (4 quer bon introduire dans le cours un | 
‘| document authentique pour le rédudire A une anglyse Grimmalicale a ee ag 
traditionnelle?)’ (Conseil de l'Europe, 1977), . 
‘dndioer {suelles, méthodes: French appelation for the structuralist approach, P 


* Conimunicative approach; . method based on sides begun in England in ge 
_ 1970 (Threshold) for teaching English as a second language to immi- 


Behaviorism: based on B.F, Skinner's theory of learning through: four 
_ phases: stimulus-response- positive respgnse-reinforcement, 


‘= See ae -seuil, Redundancy. For an evaluation see Perez, 1981: 4 


i referred to us méthodes stricturo-globale 

«tthe visual dn auditory components are bated on verbal structures, ’ 
as opposed to the authentic materials, in which structures ate discov- 
ered a we examined as imbedded in a specific context, and implying 
differi tyes of responses including gestures of silence. : 

aa if sheoreticians, include Fries (1946), Brooks ( 1960) and Jakobovit 
(1970). 


_ = Learning is either laboratory centered, with pattern drills as a key _ 
“elemdn . of classroom centered with the laboratory used to reinforce . 


auto itic habits, (See Appendix D:) ‘ 
= The communicative approachshas retained the technology developed: 
by thes methods, Riley notes that videotapes are three times as popu- 

lar independent study materials as-audio tapes Miley and Zoppis, 1976). 
“Hest certain que l'avenir [pour Menscignement/lapprentissage de ta 


compréhension orale] est la vidéo et au filln” (Holec, 1975), . . * 


= It fails to “take full account of language activity aS meaningful 
behaviour” (Izumi et al., 1979) but is the tae principle behind thé 
‘Steucturally-oriented laboratory, 


grants, and continued for continental linguages under the auspices : 
of the Council of Europe in .1971 (Niveau-seuil). 
+ Uses authentic ‘materials from which structures are “derived. 
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Interlanguage: an intermediary system of language Igarning, developed by. 
the learner on thé way to assimilating the target language >May be 


a simplified system or containing. predictable’errors, 


«Important to methods based on listening comprehension which 
consider errors a8 positive signs of learning, rather than: mistakes (0° 


“be corrected, (Corder, 1967) (Parks and Thibaudeau, 1981). 

~ “Modeéle réduit pour faciliter une Communication immédiate pour 

Métudiant qui n‘aura pas besoin d'arrivér & la norme,” (Léon, 1979), 

Learning/acquisitions the distinction between acquisition, how a child learns 
His native language; and appreritissage, how a learner learns «second 

language. . we 


e I 


> There is an ongding debate between Proponents of acqulsition-type . 


_ methods iind apprentissagestype methods for second language teaching, 
® debute complicated by current theories which, situate the two types’ 
Of Jeurning in different areas of the brain; Mcthods which are based 


» —- ON acquisition include suggestology, Tan-Gau, and the Monitor Method, . 


; > eee A ig Sg Pal Foi an fy, 7 < 
= By its insistence On Context, situation and global communication acts, 
the edinfnunicative approach seems to lean towards acquisitjon theorics, 
but also uses apprentissage-type materials, 


f 4 Listening comprehension: . defined as the primary skill in discourse analysis 


» (Hatch, 1978, Brown, 1978, Gary and Gary, 1979), : 

* ~ Of basic importance in the communicative approach (Séférian, 1976), 
Note however, that the communicative dpproach: considers listening 
comprehension to include situational Context and all visual components, 

Such as gestures, so that audio‘lisening is a reduced system, less” 
“duthentic" insofar as we rarely use such a-reduced System in. “reat” 

+ life. a ; ; 
Niveaueseull: see Communicative approach aes 7" 

v= "Se caractétise essenticllement pas 1a prise en considérution’de la 
diversité des besoins.de communication des adultes ....on peut détermi- 
ner les besoins langagicrs des apprenants en fonction des actes de parole 
qu'ils auront A accomplir ‘dans, Certaines. situations, envers certains 
inteslocuteurs ct A, propos de ¢ertains objets ou notions: par exemple, 
demander une information 4 un ‘employé au guichet de la gare sur 
Wheure de départ d'un train ou adre$ser unc requéte 4 un subordonné 
dans une. usine. concernant la fabrication d'une piéce nfétallique, Dans 

Cette perspective, et d la- différence des pratiques cn: cours.dans la 
pédagogic des langues, le choix du vocabulaire et des structures 
grammiticales est subordonné A I'acte et aux différents parametres 
(Staqut social ct affectif Tes interlocutcurs), ¢ nal (téléphone, face ad 


face), support (écrit ou oral), situation (plus ou moins formelle). cte,, _ 


qui cn commandeni la réalisations (Conseil de l'Europe, 1977), 
~ «lg dernier chapitre, Objet ct notions (D, Coste), définit le- lexique 
d'un niveau-scuil de compétence de communiéation cn frangais. Partant 
' de la-description des principaux comportements langagiers que les 
adultes devront-maitriser dans divers champs de référence (par exemple. 
41. 
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> @tre en’ mesure de demander ou de donner des informations sur so 
santé ou sur celle d’autrui), il énumére les différentes categories d'objets | 
+’ _...d prendre en compte, Ii distingue ensuite, parmi toutes tes notions 
uxquelles il est fait référence, celles qui apparaissent dans tous les . 
_khamps considérés, appelées notions générales (taille, mouvement. 
vitesye, par exemple), et celles qui sont propres 4 un champ particulier. 
dites notions spécifiques (maladies, par exemple) eLj! énumére les mots 
les plus couramment utilisés en frangais pour exprimer ccs notions”. 
. ¢° (Conseil de Europe, 1977). ae ee 88 
£ Monitor Method: focusses on acquisition-t pe Woageage learning through =. * 
listening comprehension. (Krashen, 1978). . 
, Nereigenaniers Fes early name for communicative method, using . 
theories of Niveau-seuil, . 
Pattern drills: exercices structuraux. Application of behaviorist theories to 
o language drills, with the aim of developing automatic reflexes in the. 
sécond language. : 
~ Ty 


é 


Stimulus; Je-mange le gAteau, Tu... 
/ _— Response: Tu manges le gittau. = 
~° — Stimulus; cherches ~ : 
~ Response: Tu cherches le giteau. 
’ ‘Stimulusile chat. 2" 
nn ésponse: Tu cherches le chat. oe 


fi 


cent 


_ = In later adaptations, uses transformations to produce a more mean- 
ingful message (Calvé, 1977). . ; 
Peer teaching: student input and interaction used as teaching materials 
(Goldschmid and Goldschmid, 1976) (Teather, 1978). e . 
Project teaching: a communicative approach avant la leure. Teaching fo- 
-_ cusses on a particular subject or, theme (pollution, transport, marketing), 
with supportive audio-visual and written materials, rather than on 
structures (Carranza and Whitmer, 1976) (Rivers, 1972).° 
Redundancy: feature of the spoken code which involves repetition, . 
. - paraphrasing and fillers which are relatively empty in semantic terms. 
7 Redundancy. allows the listener to assjmilate the ‘meaning of the. 
. Message, which would be too dense and rapid otherwis 
tem, on ~ A study of English (Price, 1979) showed 99.9% redun@ancy. 


— in contact with authentic language, the learner must learn to‘distin- _ 
_ guish between utterance and message: “Although at the end of listening 
_ to gn utterance we can-no longer remember the exact words, we can ~ 
remember very clearly what the message was. Listening comp} hension 
has often tested the wrong skill in this particular area, namely “memo- - 
‘ ry". (Price, 1979). a a es 
. Suggestology; method developed by Lozanov in Bulgaria, dependent on - 
right-brain acquisition of tanguage chunks through relaxation exercises 
which permit the lowering of psychological barriers. It always sounds 
ridiculous but is: in fact, very impressive in demonstration. See Léon, 
- 1979 and Hall, 1981. ar ' 
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| Tan-Gau; acquisition-type ‘method dependent on listening comprehension 
and interlanguage. in which the learner. is never: pressed to speak in 
the second danguage until he/she does so Spontaneously, The instructor 
and all materials use only the second language. learners may use the ° 
first language -as Apng as they wish, (Gauthier, 1963), 
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_ Basic Principle; practice must be meaningful; it therefdec bake contextu- 
alized, and based on authentic materials, J 


:  AURAL/ORAL 


1, From an oral text (with of without vocabulary presghtation) 


Exercise _ Correction + 8 : 
i, supply missing words a. replay original tape with bleeps 
* —b, open-ended questions to indicate word location 
&, true/false, multiple choice 6. model answers given, or imme- 
ese, (Carranza and Whitmer. diate class discussion 
1976} (Lowe, 1975) ‘+g, answers given 


2, Listen to an oral. corpus, take notes. Discuss immediately in class. 

3. Students are given specific items to be located in the oral text: i.c, how 
does the speaker show uncertainty, aggressiveness, what arc thé redundant 
yems. which speaker dominates and how; other speech strategies. (Car- . 
‘funza and Whitmer,, 1976) (Farrington and Richardson, 1978) 


* 


-- 4, Use’ mixed speakers, standard agd regional. But msert longer. pauses _ 
between thoughts for regional speech. Do’NOT slow the specch itself. 
*(Carranza and Whitmer, 1976) ty es 


$.'Use atd contrast different registers: academic lecture, panel show. man- 
. _in-the-street interviews, native speakers in a social situation, interviews ° 
with people of specific professions. * Set - 

6. Project teaching: the class defines certain themes for discussion, and. 

dividés themes, into sub-themes for individual preparation. Themes 
include topics such as energy. pollution, transport, marketing, etc, Students 
present oral reports based on research with "raw" materials (tapes, videos, 
magazines, etc.) 86t in panel discussion or debate Paps A writteh class 
“add to the corpus of 

Luhanesque mulu- 
oice-narration and 
ren, 979) 


~-" seport can ke issued on the theme, which cgul 

“raw” materials for other classes. Gross suggests 9 Mc 

‘; —, media assault including multi-screen slides with ove 

_ music before: the general discussion, (Gross, 1975 

» (Knight, 1975)>*. ‘ : oe 
oJ. Reduce feature film to slide series. (Halbig, 1977) . . 

"sa. deseribe. preceding cogtext ee 


b. discuss alternative actions 
c. alternative dialogues 


‘ 


= 


d. shuffle slides to produce alternative interpretations of actions; charac-. 

ters, ee : 7 
; ¢, record the dialogue, have students identify. dialogue with a slide scene. 
so 144 | 
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. Slides with narrative tape, Vocabulary handouts, 


a, reconstitute sentences from key words. (Halbig, 1979) (Durousscau 
efal, \977)  * . 
b. reconstitu(e order of tape ‘narration based on shuffled slides 
¢, correlate appropriate narfation to appropriate slide 
d, student to create own commentary ona slide. 
9. Help tapes for individual work; ‘ 
~Q, paraphrase the core tape in.simple language = . 
b, explain dificult vocabutary orally, : 4 ~ 
¢. give key points of a course for review or absentces (Gross, 1975) 
10, Delayed-inimediate correction, (Paramskas, 1981) ° 
ai. Studen( chooses own “raw” material oo. ‘ 
b. records résumé on stereo cassette - : 
G instructor corrects at leisure _ 
~-_ by using the second irack. immediate correction of fronunciation 
‘structures and vocabulary- . ‘ f 
~ by recording comments at the end 
~ by leaving written comments . 
d, student listens to the corrected tape.and hears both his errors and 
the corrections, ; 7S 
. Transtation;: give the first-language equivalent of selected sentences in 
the oral text, (Metford, 1978) i . 
. For pronunciation: repeat part of an authentic text peslaiasy the speaker © 
and accentuating rhythm and intoegtion. (Durousseau et.al, 1977) 
. Dialogues; : : 
a, listen to dialogues , 
b. blank dut second speaker: student takes his part 
¢. blank out first speaker, student responds to his own role as first speaker . 
d, compare with the original . 
14, Peer teaching: Student A: listens to oral text and makes uP questions 
on it for Student B, : : : 
Student B listens to Student A questions and answers them and vice: + 
versa. Switch tapes among different pairs of students, resulting in different 
.questions, then use for class discussion. (Segerman-Peck, 1976) 


, Dubbing a videotape familiar in the first language (i.c. Dallas, Mork 
and Mindy, etc.) : : 


~ Variant; locate a version already dubbed and compare it to the student 


w 


' dubbing. : Ss , = 
~ Best for québecois: the Flintstones ~ the dubbing is the best | have i’ - 
heard for register. idiom and pronunciation - ef 


— Also useful: Ads running on both CBC and Radio-Canada. Some 
* differ, some do not. Good: discussion topic on differences. 
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TRANSFER SKILLS: oral to reading/ writing 

1, Group composition after exposure to oral text class discussion, 
(Segerman-Peck. 1976) : 

"2, Transcribe authentic familiar speech into formal written language. Discuss 
the necessary changes in class, 4 

3, Transcribe a play into a novel, a scene into a short story. 

4, Place reading passage on overhead. Cut into parts. Have oral questions 
on tape at fixed intervals. This forces the student to learn to read more 
quickly, for the message, not the words. (Rosemblum, 1977) (Mendelsohn, 
1979) oe ¢ 

5. Give audio taped critique of written assignments (Hughett, 1977) (Gross, 
+ 1975) (Farnsworth. 1974). * 
“A’ point made orally somehow contains an nil goer ower morc 
immediate than in the form of a written statement" (Hicke, 1977). It 
‘so avoids. writer's cramp and student complaints of illegible comments. 
. 6, Compose an essay oraHy, Transcribe, uncladesg all redundancies, then 
adapt to written form, (Gross. 1975) (Davis, 1975) 
7, Read a written text, have a group of students collaborate on translating 
into a play, videotape or record the play. use the recording for compre- 
hension exercises, (Mendelsohn, 1979) 
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i AN 
APPENDIX C: THE INDIVIDUALIZED OR AUDIO-TUTORIAL CLASS 


Traditional structure; 2 hours tecture, | h conversation, 1 h lab 
Clients: 90 students, normally divided into 3 sections, kept topes except for a division into 
two groups for conversation 


Staff hours: instructor: 6 lecture hours + 3 lab hours = 9 hours 
Teaching assistant (s): 3 conversation hours 
Total staff hours: 12 sh 2 


Hour | . 
Problem solving Mxweek on same | optional: may at- 
themes; the parti- instructor ene: tend more than one | question/answer 


tive adjective agree- : i 


3 
a 
iat 


cs 
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‘Hour(s) 2 + (3) TA (s) .| 9#xweck, on same | mandatory, txweek, |: sce ; 
Co : ; . | themeic, * but may attend - 
. pollution. drugs.:,, | more than one © : 
F Sttdent t follow. up: review of cassettes, ° supplementary materials (i f . 7 ; 
j dial ‘and help tapes) *, individual interest tapes, Oa, 8 ‘ 
Tests: written “| TA (s) every 3rd week, optional = workbook style 


bral instructor } multi-level ; interview 


Siagy hours! instnictor: 3 Juge a aunt Teaching assistant(s): 9+scminar hours; Fotal staff hours: 12, 
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oa, APPENDIX D: THE INTEGRATED.CIVILISATION CLASS 


Traditional structure: 3 tecture hours: including random slides and/or vidéo 


” +Chents! : + 30 students 
Staff: instrictor + Yab monitor 


Hour 1 +2 
‘Lecture: i.e, ; 
the Renaissance, 


Hour 3 
seminar 


Stodent follow-up; alternative reports using lab centered “raw” materials written: 


— authentic texts (letters, ads, proclamations, literature) oral: authentic language materials 


(<) 
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JA Fuirtoxt Provided by ERIC 


ry 


lecture illustrated 
with aoe 
excerpts 


discussion =. on 
pre-announced 


theme from oe 


bic materials 
ntancous discus- 
lon: of lecture. 


lab as audiovisual 
centre (no booths) 


seminar, room ad- 


_ joining the tab 
? . : 
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